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(5) "The Possessive Teacher of Starved Emotions": "Miss Bracken, a university
graduate, is passing wealthy. She has been indulged by her family and friends in
many ways. She seems to have everything that a woman could desire. But she lacks
affection from children, with the result that she tends to indulge her pupils: she
goes to endless bother and expense with them and for them, and engenders in many of
them a feeling that they are indebted to her. Some of them parasitize her shamelessly,
others accept her kindness with genuine appreciation, but a third group repeatedly
hurt her by their blatant indifference. They build up a selfishness which youthfully
refuses to be obligated, being rather resentful at her possessive attitude."
Miss Bracken reveals a poorly sublimated emotional life finding its
outlet in "buying", affection and attention from the pupils. But the
tragedy, of course, consists in the fact that many pupils callously exploit
her services, giving little or nothing of an affectional nature in return.
In addition to these, still other social types were noted, including the
"spasmodic" or the impulsive, inconsistent teacher; the "policeman" or
overdisciplinarian, who employs the primitive "ordering and forbidding"
techniques of classroom control; and "the hardy perennial," the teacher
who has certain traditional qualities but who has really long outlasted
her effectiveness. While these sketches are at best impressionistic, they
do reveal a phase of teacher-pupil relations which needs to be satisfactorily
investigated. A comprehension of these social roles and the associated
personality types or clusters of traits might serve as valuable aids to
supervisory and other administrative officers in selecting and dealing
with classroom teachers.
Pupils' reactions to teachers. Over against the variety of social roles
which teachers play in the classroom we may place the attitudes and ideas
of the pupils toward their instructors. After all, the roles of teacher and
of student depend on the manner in which their contacts are qualified
by the attitudes, opinions, and responses of each to the other. No ade-
quate study has been made of this matter for pupils at the elementary-
school level, but a few suggestive investigations have been made of high-
school and college students. (For the latter see Chapter XIX.)
F. W. Hart (1934) sent out a questionnaire through the schools to 10,000 high-school
seniors. They were asked to think of the. teacher they had tilled the best and to give as
accurately as possible their reasons for liking him. This teacher was to be called
teacher A. They were also requested to pick out the teacher they had tifad the least
and give their reasons. This one was called teacher Z. If neither A nor Z was the best
teacher, they were to indicate how the best teacher did differ from A. This teacher
was to be called H. In addition, other items were called for regarding disliked teach-
ers who were, however, the best teachers, and well-liked teachers who were also the
best. Then, too, information was gathered regarding the number of teachers who re-
sembled their best-liked one, A, and their least-liked one, Z.
Results were obtained from 3725 students on the qualities which they believed